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angry, he appealed to Russell against his chief. But a
still loftier appeal remained. For he was a Phipps; and
Colonel Phipps was Albert's secretary. So Lady Normanby
composed a letter full of her husband's woes and sent it to
his brother at Osborne. Another followed with a careful
exposition of Palmerston's misdeeds, while Normanby
himself plied the Prime Minister. Having prepared the
ground by these discreet communications, he formally
complained of Palmerston's official acts. The train was
fired; Russell demanded explanations; soft hands were
clapped at Osborne and restrained from livelier intervention
by Stockmar, " certain that if Palmerston requires another
thrust, his colleagues themselves will give it." Palmerston
explained the coup d'&tat, explained the President, explained
the Chamber, explained anything except his own proceedings.
He sat up until half-past four to write it, and John Russell
hardly improved its reception at Osborne by an avoidable
delay of three days in transmission. Recalled to the point,
Palmerston contended that his talk with Walewski had been
unofficial and in no sense binding on the Government. But
Russell had his case; he had always argued that the ground
for dismissal must be some clear departure from the Cabinet's
policy, and Palmerston's remark was plainly at variance with
their system of neutrality in Paris. Armed with his reasons,
he consulted no one, but dipped his pen at Woburn Abbey
and informed his colleague that " no other course is left . . .
than to submit the correspondence to the Queen, and to ask
Her Majesty to appoint a successor to you in the Foreign
Office," adding a trifle mirthlessly that if Palmerston would
care to go to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, a British peerage
was at his disposal. So Lord John made his own coup
d'etat as well.

The sequel was almost breathless. A sudden Cabinet
was called, received the news, approved; Lord Granville,
rushing into Mr. Greville's room, exclaimed, " Pam is out,"
and very nearly knocked him off his chair; the Prince sent
dazed congratulations; Em wrote Lord John a furious letter,
and Uncle Leopold at Brussels had the glad tidings just in